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Q Private Collection of Early American Jmplements 


By WiLuiaM B. SPRAGUE 


HE collecting of industrial im- 

plements is by no means a novel 

enterprise. For at least a quarter 
of a the historical societies of 
various Communities, more especially in 
Pennsylvania, have recognized the in- 
disputable fact that the preservation and 
exhibition of these homely articles is im- 
portant from the historical and educa- 
tional standpoint. Probably due, how- 
ever, to the efforts of several large muse- 
ums, recently established in some of the 


century 


leading cities, to secure representative 
showings of this class of material, there 
seems to be just now a general awaken- 
ing of interest in early American in- 
dustry, in the home and shop and on 
the farm, to the extent that the editor of 
Old-Time New England has expressed 
the belief that a description of a private 
collection of this character, however far 
from comprehensive, will be of interest 
to his readers. 

As the late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, au- 
thor of Ancient Carpenters’ Tools, and 
founder of the great industrial museum 
at Doylestown, Penna., used to point out, 
if our learned archaeologists, who indus- 
triously explore the ruins of the eastern 





hemisphere, would give but passing at- 
tention to the pre-factory tools of this 
country, they would readily find the so- 
lution to many problems which cause 
them severe headaches and precipitate 
them into bitter controversies. For ex- 
ample, a dispatch from Jugo Slavia, ap- 
pearing in the New York Sun of May 
13, 1931, stated that a recent discovery 
of Roman ruins revealed several reap- 
ing sickles, which, in common with other 
Roman sickles found in that region, 
“are all made to be used with the left 
hand,” and proceeds to the deduction 
that the district must have formerly 
been populated bya “tribe of left-handed 
Obviously, the savant who 
drew this conclusion was misled by the 
fact that the bevels of the blades were 
uppermost, when the sickles were held 
in the left hand, whereas every early 
American grain sickle was constructed 
in exactly the same fashion, but was 
swung in the right hand, bevel under- 
neath. 

The “museum”’ consists of a hay barn, 
about fifty feet long by twenty wide, 
early enough to be constructed with 
hand-hewn timbers, its well-mellowed 
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” 
persons. 
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FRAMI 
“DANDY HORSES,” 


siding making an attractive and appro- 
priate background for the exhibits. In 
the main room, occupying about three- 
quarters of the area of the building, thin 
board partitions, three on each side, pro- 
ject at right angles from the long walls 
to about one-third of the width of the 
room, leaving sufficient space in the 
centre for passage and for the placing 
of articles too bulky to be accommo- 
dated in the alcoves. These partitions 
serve the double purpose of separating 
unrelated groups from one another and 
of substantially increasing the wall space 
on which to hang the smaller things. 
The remainder of the ground floor, 
originally the cow stable, is walled off 
from the large room and is partitioned 
in half, one part being used for the han- 
dling of new acquisitions and storing of 
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Welocipede or “Bone Shaker” 


IRON, MADE ABOUT 


INTO USE ABOUT 
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duplicates, and the other part, through 
which one enters the building, serving 
as a small display room. Here is shown 
the equipment of the sportsman — pow- 
derhorns, bullet-making implements, 
shot pouches, an ancient fowling piece, 
decoys, traps, an outfit, almost complete, 
for snaring the passenger pigeon (extinct 
for fifty years), fishing tackle, spears 
and torches. 

Included in this group is the one de- 
parture from Americana in the collec- 
tion, in the shape of a Spanish powder- 
horn, elaborately carved and dated “‘Ano 
1658,” 
vincingly testifying to its age, and found 
by the writer in an abandoned house on 
Long Island. Who brought this to 
Americar The Spaniards’ military ac- 
tivities never extended to that part of 


the condition of the horn con- 
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The Sprague Collection of Implements 


A VIEW LOOKING DOWN 


the continent. Was it a Dutch immi- 
grant who took it from a Spanish soldier 
during an invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries, or an English privateersman who 
looted it from a Spanish galleon, or — 
perish the thought — merely an Ameri- 
can tourist who bought it in Spain as a 
curio! 

Closely related, in the realm of out- 
door pastimes, and placed nearby, are 
the sleds, snowshoes and skates. On the 
opposite side of this small room are 
shown the instruments of the doctor and 
the dentist, including the crude black- 
smith-made surgical instruments, bleed- 
ing knives and cups, and the vicious 
“turn-keys” for tooth extraction. Nearby 
is a group of toilet articles, featuring ; 
primitive shaving kit, curling tongs, boot- 


THE CENTER OF THE BARN 


jacks and the like, equipment for inclem- 
ent weather, umbrellas, ice 
creepers, a pair of pattens — apparently 


such as 


a relic of the eighteenth century — and 
miscellaneous articles pertaining to in- 
door amusements and education —hand- 
made toys and games, slates and ancient 
schoolbooks. Also in this room are dis- 
played devices for measuring weight, 
distance, volume, time, etc. ( except those 
which are designed especially for some 
particular industry and which are in- 
cluded with the tools of that industry ) 
—a puzzling item here being a steelyard 
laid off in units of seven (one-half a 
Stone weight ). 

Passing into the main room, the first 
group encountered are the tools for lum- 
bering (felling and shaping wood for 
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Tools used in Carpentry and TAagon-making 


WHEELWRIGHT’S PATTERNS AND FORMS AT THE BOTTOM OF THI 


building material) including the com- 
plete equipment of the shingle maker, 
frows, frow clubs, shaving horse, and 
draw knives. Among the axes the most 
conspicuous are the Pennsylvania “goose- 
wing” type, truly of mediaeval appear- 
ance. Perhaps the rarest tool in this di- 
vision is the hand forged, two-man “pit 
saw” or “whip saw,” worked by the 
“tiller man” on a scaffold above and the 
“pitman”’ in a pit below, to saw balks of 
timber into boards, prior to the advent 
of saw mills. 

The next section, that of the wood- 
worker (the carpenter, wheelwright, 
turner and others ) contains over two hun- 
dred items and naturally cannot be de- 
scribed in detail here. ‘The massive man- 
drel lathe, with its solid wooden fly- 


PICTURE 


wheel fully twelve inches thick, runs 
smoothly with the slightest pressure on 
the pedal. There are boring and ream- 
ing tools in large variety, including bit- 
stocks made entirely without metal, and 
the pump drill and bow drill, twirled by 
the winding and unwinding of a thong, 
suggestive of savage fire-making imple- 
ments, draw knives with peculiar and 
engaging curves to their blades, hatchets 
for hewing, lathing and shingling, ham- 
mers and mallets (including one with 
head of beech and handle of oak, which 
defies explanation as to how the two were 
joined ) and tools for sharpening, clamp- 
ing and measuring, especially an iron 
square, fashioned, dated and “signed” by 
one I, ‘Titus in 1809. Brother Titus evi- 
dently took great pains with this job, but 
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Tools used in Carpentry and Tagon-making 
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was confused about his figures “4” and 
faced them all to the right instead of to 
the left! ‘The coopers’ tools, most of 
which are highly specialized in charac- 
ter and mysterious in appearance to the 
uninitiated, are given a corner of their 
own, together with a few barrels, buck- 
ets, tubs and even wooden canteens, for 
everything that is constructed of staves 
and hoops is the product of this artisan. 

Leather working occupies the next 
compartment. A few tools for gathering 
tanbark and for tanning, currying and 
staking (i.e., stretching and softening) 
leather are shown, but this section is far 
from completion and by no means tells 
a comprehensive story. The shoemaker’s 
bench, and patterns, well-worn 
leather apron and various tools, princi- 


lasts 





KNIVES, HOLLOW AUGERS, MORTISING AXE; 


A WHEELWRIGHT’S BENCH BELOW 


pally handmade, as well as a few pairs 
of old-fashioned footgear, brass-tipped 
and otherwise, are grouped closely with 
the harness maker’s bench and vise — 
the latter’s tools, with few exceptions, 
being similar to those of the shoemaker. 
The glover’s implements range from 
the hundred-year-old method of mark- 
ing out the parts from wooden patterns 
and shaping them with shears, down to 
the later nineteenth-century process, now 
superseded by machinery, of cutting the 
leather on a peculiarly constructed wood- 
en block, with heavy steel dies, struck 
with a ponderous burl mallet of unique 
type. 

A good sized compartment across the 
end of the room has been devoted to hus- 
bandry —the rearing of crops and live 
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Combination Lard Press and Sausage Stuffer 


EQUIPPED FOR SAUSAGE FILLING (As SHOWN). WHEN USED TO PRESS OUT LARD 


THI 
TUTED FOR THI 


stock, tending them and making them 
useful. On the agricultural side, among 
the larger pieces, are plows with wooden 
mould before 18230, 
and one of them many decades earlier 
than that), a “flop-over” horserake, of 
mid-nineteenth-century vintage, a grain- 
binder’s wheel-rake, probably of 1830 
to 1840, suggestive of a trunk cart but 
with iron-shod tines projecting in front 


boards (obsolete 


to scoop up the cut grain, an ancient 
horse-drawn cultivator with hand-forged 
teeth, a number of corn-shelling ma- 
chines, including the very early type 
consisting of a hollowed-out tree trunk 
with wooden rods passed through to form 


PERFORATED WOODEN BOX (UNDER THF 
THE TIN BOX (AT THE LI FT) AND THESE ARI 
SAUSAGI 


IS PLACED IN 
SUBSTI- 


PRESS ) 
FILLER 


a grating, “dug-out”’ mortars and pestles 
for pulverizing grain, huge winnowing 
trays of wood and of basketwork for toss- 
ing threshed grain into a current of air 
to blow away the chaff, and their suc- 
cessor for the same purpose, the fanning 
mill, enclosing a paddle wheel turned 
with a crank, invented about 1800 and 
factory-made up to modern times. 
Among the less bulky objects are reap- 
ing cradles, scythes and sickles, includ- 
ing the extraordinary Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man scythe, which the user kept fit by 
tapping out the nicks on a pocket anvil, 
clumsy shovels, spading forks, hoes, mat- 
tocks, and grub hooks, seeding devices, 
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Farming Tools and Live Stock Equipment 


YOKES 
CORN 


including a complicated and ingenious 
machine, entirely homemade, which runs 
on wheels and automatically drops the 
seed at regular intervals, and harvesting 
forks, some of them made by splitting 
the end of a hickory or ash pole into 
three parts and then, by means of wedges, 
splaying out the split ends into a grace- 
ful trident. 

On the live stock side, the walls are 
well filled with draught yokes of various 
types, including the unusual single yoke, 
and with various “pokes” and other de- 
vices of wood and iron to be worn by 
unruly domestic beasts and fowls of all 
kinds. ‘This section also includes tools 


and machines for handling bedding and 
fodder, the crude instruments of the 


AND POKES, STRAW BEEHIVE, WOODEN GRAIN SHOVELS, WAGON JACK, 
SHELLER, STRAW CUTTER, ETC., ETC. 


old-time veterinary, implements to be 
used in and about vehicles, including a 
massive wagon jack, clearly dated 1786 
by the blacksmith who made it, and tools 
used in the construction of fences, for 
without live stock no need for the farm 
fence is apparent. 

The next department is that of metal 
working, of which the blacksmith occu- 
pies more than his share of the space, 
with his gigantic bellows, hammers, 
wrenches, threading tools, hoof-parers, 
files, nail-heading devices, and tongs of 
various sizes and shapes. It is difficult to 
date these tools, even approximately, as 
the blacksmith has always made much of 
his equipment in his own shop, and 
crudeness of construction and design is 
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“Cradle” or Rocker Churn 


here even less reliable an index of age 
than usual. Only a few tools each for 
the tinsmith, coppersmith and pewterer 
have been secured, perhaps the most in- 
teresting being a brass mould for casting 
pewter buttons, immeasurably scarcer 
than the not uncommon “rat-tail” spoon 
mould. The set of goldbeater’s tools, all 
procured from the same source, is not far 
from complete and carries a particularly 
interesting story of how the gold foil, by 
several distinct processes occupying many 
hours, is pounded by hand from a thick- 
ness (or thinness!) of one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch to one three-hundred- 
and-sixty-seven-thousandths of an inch, 
and from an area of one inch square to 
eighteen inches square. This craft is 
about as ancient as any of which we have 
detailed records, dating back to the time 
of Pliny; still no machine has yet been 
devised to take the place of handwork. 

The production of textiles, shown in 
the next group, is thus far confined to the 
implements for working wool, flax and 


hemp. Wool seems to belong to the live 
stock class, until it is sheared from the 
sheep. For its subsequent treatment there 
are the cards and combs and the great 
spinning wheel to prepare it for the 
Flax first 
seed on the ripple comb (an implement 
which ought to be readily procurable but 
which has thus far eluded search) and 


loom. must be freed from 


then reduced to spinnable consistency 
and quality with the flaxbreak, swingling 
knife hetchel, all of 
shown in some variety. The spools of 
the flax wheels contain many yards of 
clumsy linen thread spun by the writer. 


and which are 


Anyone can operate a flax wheel after 
a fashion, but wool spinning requires 
considerably more knack. The imple- 
ments for weaving include the massive 
loom with all its appurtenant devices 
such as the “temples,” “leasing sticks,” 
and “‘raddles,” and also the little braid 
or tape looms to be stood on the table or 
held between the knees. Reels, niddy- 
noddies and swifts of course belong here, 
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Coopers’ Tools 
CHAMBER AND HEADING KNIVES, DRAW KNIVES FOR STAVES, SCORPERS, DR!IFTS AND 
HEWING HATCHETS, TOP AUGERS, SUN PLANE, CROZF, ETC, 


as well as a few devices for making 
rope from hemp, for which the prepara- 
tory processes were very similar, though 
not as carefully executed, as those for 
flax. The interesting equipment of the 
fuller should be included in this group, 
but has not yet been found. The tailor’s 
outfit, including the shears, goose and 
button hole cutters, together with a sew- 
ing machine of the eighteen-sixties, and 
other accessories of the dressmaker, round 
out the textile section. A book of trades, 
published in 1827, says of the tailor, that 
he “ought to have a quick eye to steal 
the cut of a sleeve, the pattern of a flap, 
or the shape of a good trimming, at a 
glance: any bungler may cut out a shape 
when he has a pattern before him; but 
a good workman takes it by his eye in 





the passing of a chariot, or in the space 
between the door and a coach: he must 
be able not only to cut for the handsome 
and well-shaped, but bestow a good shape 
where nature has not granted it: he must 
make the clothes sit easy in spite of a stiff 
gait or awkward air: his hand and head 
must go together: he must be a nice cut- 
ter, and finish his work with elegance,” 
and of the dressmaker, that she “‘must be 
an expert anatomist; and must if judi- 
ciously chosen have a name of French 
termination; she must know how to hide 
all defects in the proportions of the body, 
and must be able to mould the shape by 
the stays, that, while she corrects the 
body, she may not interfere with the 
pleasures of the palate.” 

The hat-making exhibit, principally 
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Early Pump Churn 


procured from Danbury, Connecticut, 
and its immediate neighborhood, 
to enlist the special interest of almost 
every visitor, and is in a fair way toward 


seems 


completion, conspicuously lacking, how- 
ever, the “battery,” a great kettle of 
specialized construction. For felt hats 
there are the wooden key- 
shaped “‘bow,” the string of 
which chivvied the particles of fur into 
a flat and even mass for felting, the deli- 
cately made “basket” and “ 
for forming the felt, the “ 
“runner-down” and “‘slip-stick” (all 
blocking tools), the “shell,” a hollow 
sad iron containing an iron slug to be 
heated in the fire se -parately, the ‘round- 
ing jack” and other brim trimmers, and 
the “foot,” the “shackle” and _ the 
for curling brims. These lat- 
ter are all made from choice 
boxwood, mahogany, and lignum vitae 
— and with them were secured, from the 
same source, several half-finished ones— 


seven-foot 
twanging 


walking pin” 
puller-down,” 


‘ 
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prima facie evidence, at least, that they 


were made by the same hand that used 
them. A separate set of tools for the silk 
hat maker, and the implements for split- 
ting and flattening straw for millinery, 


with a variety of hat blocks, are in- 
cluded in this section. 

Candle making, next seen, is natu- 
rally divided into the two distinct proc- 
esses of moulding and dipping. The 
moulds include the moderately recent 


factory-made tin ones, in a large va- 
riety of sizes, also the earlier pewter and 
frames. 


One big dipping machine is designed to 


pottery moulds set in wooden 
produce three dozen candles at once. 

The other manufacturing groups are 
broom making, including primitive ma- 
cutting the stalks from the 
broom corn and winding and sewing the 
broom, and basket making, with a large 
copper pan in which to soak the material, 
a large variety of “moulds” upon which 
the baskets revolving 
stool on which to turn the moulds, and 
a “‘horse”’ 


chines for 


were woven, a 


for shaping the handles. 
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The next section is composed of mis- 
cellaneous tools, only a few each, of the 
sugar refiner, comb maker, tobacconist, 
slater, undertaker and others. The glass 
blower, calico printer, engraver, paper 
maker, brick maker, glazier, plasterer, 
potter, cutler, bookbinder, cork cutter 
and many more are thus far not repre- 
sented at all. 

The lighting division contains a few 
representative lanterns and a variety of 
lamps, and of course could be extended 
almost without limit by anyone who 
found it especially interesting. The heat- 
ing group includes not only implements 
for supplying fuel —the charcoal burn- 
er’s outfit, the small axe and bucksaw 
for cutting firewood, and a few tools for 
harvesting peat — but also foot warmers, 
fire carriers, warming pans and small 


Lighting and Candle-making Implements 
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stoves. Refrigeration is represented by a 
few ice harvesting implements. Water 
supply is one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the collection, showing a sec- 
tion of log pipe with the curious tools 
for boring it and shaping the ends, and 
canteens and “field barrels” of wood, 
tin and copper in considerable variety. 
The implements used in housekeeping 
activities have been grouped together in 
a loft over the former cow stable, re- 
ferred to above. The butter making out- 
fit consists of churns of various styles, 
including the early “pump” churn, the 
lever or “wig-wag”’ type, and a rare 
kind which is rocked like a cradle to 
agitate the cream, wooden butter scales, 
ladles, skimmers, and prints, which lat- 
ter can be found in attractive designs of 
endless variety and could well be made 
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the subject of a specialized collection. 
Cheese making shows the press and its 
and for 
breaking the curd before pressing. ‘The 
meat division many kinds of 
grinding mills, mincing knives, sausage 


accessories, various devices 


contains 


“guns” for forcing the chopped meat 
into the casings, saws, cleavers, and 


hooks for hanging carcasses and joints. 
Preparation of fruit is an interesting sep- 
arate class with apple paring machines 
in large variety (another chance for a 
specialist), labor-savers for coring and 
quartering, cherry seeders and the like. 
The culinary department contains over 
one hundred and fifty articles, most of 
which would be entirely familiar to the 
reader, and a detailed description seems 
hardly in order. The dining table imple- 
ments are given a place of their own — 
early forks and knives, spoons of wood, 
horn and pewter, wooden trenchers, iron 
plates and porringers, plate warmers, 
chafing dishes, sugar cutters, and other 
table accessories for the serving and con- 
sumption of food. The laundry division 
features a handmade washing machine, 
early tubs, washboards and clothespins, 


and many kinds of sad irons with various 
devices for preserving the heat, and irons 
for goffering, crimping, fluting and 
pleating. The remainder of the house- 
keeping department is given over to 
brooms, mops, curious vermin traps and 
other articles handy to the housewife. 
‘The collector of this class of material 
enjoys a unigue advantage. In spite of 
increasing competition, he can still ex- 
perience all the thrills of the antique 
collector of fifty years ago. He can ex- 
plore territory which has long since 
yielded up its last Hitchcock chair and 
Currier and Ives print to the indefatig- 
able combings of the “‘antiquers,” and 
discover curious tools and Ingenious 
handmade machines of the early days, 
heretofore overlooked or ignored as un- 
marketable or otherwise devoid of in- 
terest, and usually procurable for the 
proverbial “song.”’ How long this happy 
state of affairs will continue will depend 
on how rapidly the municipalities of this 
establish industrial 
ums, to supplement those of military and 
historical relics, natural history and art. 


country may muse- 
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Address of President THilliam C. Endicoti 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING HELD Marcu 8, 1933 


ADIES and Gentlemen: During the 
past year no additional real estate 
has been acquired. Our efforts 

have been largely spent in improving the 
condition of our various properties — 
consisting of 28 Buildings, 2 Barns with 
land attached, and 2 Burying Grounds. 

In Newbury the Swett-IIsley house 
has been put in good condition. For the 
first time in several years this house 1s 
now open to the public through the oc- 
cupancy of Mrs. Elizabeth Frances Kit- 
tredge. 

In Salem the Richard Derby house 1s 
now occupied, as it has been for some 
time, by Miss Harriet E. Elliott. During 
the summer and autumn many people 
visited the house which is now more at- 
tractively furnished than ever. 

In Sharon, New Hampshire, exten- 
cive repairs were made upon the Laws 
house. “To complete these repairs it is 
proposed to finish the work this spring, 
so that the house may be offered for oc- 
cupancy this coming summer. 

At East Greenwich, Rhode Island, 
work was continued on the Howland 
house. It is highly gratifying to know 
that the leading antiquarian architect of 
America, Mr. Norman Morrison Isham, 
of Wickford, Rhode Island, considers 
this one of the most interesting houses 
in the State. While our title has not ac- 
tually been taken over by the Society, the 
Board has it in its power to assume title 
at any time. In the meantime, they can 
carry on repair work without assuming 
irrevocably the cost of the future main- 
tenance of the building. 

In the autumn of 1931 the Society 
acquired in South Berwick, Maine, by 
the will of Dr. Theodore Jewett East- 


man, the Sarah Orne Jewett house built 
in 1774, and the adjoining Eastman 
house built in 1851. Both houses were 
received without any furniture, but a 
Committee appointed to look after them 
did fine work during the winter and 
spring of 1932, with the result that both 
houses well furnished were open to the 
public last summer and autumn. The 
Jewett house is a memorial to Sarah 
Orne Jewett. The Eastman house 1s 
used as a community centre, known as 
the “Theodore Eastman Community 
House.’ Mrs. Robert Cushman, of Bos- 
ton, cccupied the Jewett house as her 
summer residence and furnished the 
house with much of her own appropriate 
and beautiful furniture from Boston. 
During the week of July 14th to 21st 
additional furniture was borrowed by 
the Committee in charge. The response 
to their request for loans was most grati- 
fying and the house was at its best for 
that short period. As a charge of fifty 
cents was asked and the attendance was 
large, the affair was a financial success, 
and the proceeds were set aside for fu- 
ture improvement of these two houses 
and their grounds. 

A Christmas market was held in the 
basement of the Otis house, with a gay, 
attractive setting, which was managed 
by the Society’s Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Frederick S. Blodgett and 
Mrs. Henry Goodwin Vaughan, assisted 
by several sub-committees to whom the 
thanks of the Society are due. In the fur- 
nishing and in the appearance of the 
Otis house you will all notice a marked 
Improvement due to the Otis House 
Committee composed of three of the 
Society’s members, viz., Mr. Philip Dana 
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Orcutt, Chairman, Mrs. William Fisher 
Wharton and Mrs. F. Gordon Patter- 
son, who gave generously of their time, 
and whose knowledge of what such a 
house should be is manifest to all. 

To Mrs. Wharton we are all in- 
debted for the splendid exhibit of ‘Toile 
de Jouy which is still to be found in two 
of our rooms on the first floor. 

In February an exhibition of photo- 
graphs and plans showing progress of 
the work of restoration at Williamsburg, 
the Colonial Capital of Old Virginia, 
was held. Through the kindness of 
Messrs. Perry, Shaw and Hepburn of 
Boston, the architects in charge of this 
restoration work, and with the approval 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, hos who 
financed the undertaking, and was anx- 
ious that our Society should have the 
honour of the first exhibit of these pho- 
tographs and plans, this exhibition was 
made possible. Thanks are also due to 
Mrs. Chauncey C. Nash for her inval- 
uable assistance in arranging for the ex- 
hibit. TThe Otis house and the Museum 
building were open to the public free of 
charge. A large and appreciative au- 
dience attended the exhibition. 

During the last year the Trustees re- 
ceived the sum of ten thousand dollars 
from the Estate of the late George 
Augustus Peabody, of Danvers, the in- 
come of which is to be used to endow 
the Elias Smith Burying Ground and 
the Peabody Family Burying Ground, 
in Middleton. After certain plans are 
carried out all of the income from this 
Fund will not be required for the en- 
dowment and can fortunately, if needed, 
be used for the purposes of the Society. 

I think this step taken by the Society 
to accept land in which burying grounds 
are situated is an important one. There 
are many lonely, neglected family bury- 


ing grounds scattered on farms through 
Massachusetts and other parts of New 
England. If the Society can become the 
custodian of these burying grounds with 
an Endowment, it will do much to pre- 
serve antiquarian interest in New Eng- 
land families and will in many cases be 
of great interest to the genealogist of the 
future. 

During these last years of depression 
we have lost some five hundred mem- 
bers. New ones have been added, how- 
ever, and the Society’s total membership 
today amounts to 2,945 — 192 less in 
number than a year ago. 

For these troublous times the financial 
condition of the Society is fair, owing 
partly to the yenerous response of our 
members to the appeal of last September, 
when, among other things, subscriptions 
were asked to meet any deficit in the 
running expenses for the year ending 
February 28, 1933. 

A notable feature is the tremendous 
benefit to the Society of the few bequests 
that it has received in the past. So useful 
have these prov ed to be that it is subject 
for regret that their number has been so 
few. While large bequests would be wel- 
come, it has been definitely established 
that a large number of smaller bequests, 
even as small as $500, would be of great 
service to the Society, whether appli- 
cable to some specific purpose or to the 
interests of the Society in general. Most 
Important is it to bear in mind that the 
Society is now, and probably always will 
be, in need of additional endowment. I 
have felt that one reason the Society has 
met with a generous response when ap- 
peals were made for money was that we 
have never asked for large sums and 
that the subscribers are informed how 
the money is to be expended. 

Obligations of many kinds have been 
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assumed not only in the care of our real 
estate, but also in the care of our Mu- 
seum and Library, in excess of our abil- 
ity to complete the work. In normal 
times these obligations could have been 
easily taken care of, but in times like the 
present it is difficult. The Board has, 
however, always felt that its principal 
duty was to preserve what we have and 
to assume new responsibilities only when 
occasions arise and when our financial 
position warrants such expansion. 

In cities and towns where the Society 
has buildings and grounds it is hoped 
that members of the Society will keep 
an eye upon our work, will report any 
suggestions they may wish to make, and 
will endeavour to interest our neigh- 
bours in doing all they can financially 
or by voluntary work to enable us to im- 
prove the appearance of our property. 
Owing to lack of funds and interest in 
the work, our property is in a condition 
far from satisfactory. We ought to be 


able to set a high standard in the care 
of buildings, grounds, trees and shrubs 
— which unfortunately is not the case. 

It is hard to realize that in twovyears 
the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

I well remember, long years ago, 
Sumner Appleton coming into my office 
and asking me to be Treasurer of the 
society which he was proposing to create. 
I listened to him patiently and finally 
agreed to be the Treasurer, which office 
I held for many years. Mr. Appleton 
had a vision at that time which has since 
been more than realized. It is due to him 
and his never-failing energy and enthusi- 
asm that our Society today has taken the 
position which it has all over the coun- 
try and has encouraged others to follow 
our example. I am sure it rests on a firm 
foundation and it is for you and your suc- 
cessors to Carry on in the years to come. 


Corresponding Secretary's Report 


© the Officers and Members of 
the Society : 

I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting my twenty-third report, cover- 
ing the year March 1, 1932 until 
March 1, 1933. Following the usual 
custom this report begins with a brief 
statement of the conditions of the So- 
ciety’s various properties arranged in or- 
der of acquisition. 

No. 1. Swetrr-ILsLEY HousE, before 
1670, Newbury, Mass.—Acquired 1911 
by subscription. 

For the first time in several years this 
building was leased, as of old, for tea 





room purposes, under the name of Blue 
Anchor Inn. Occupancy being for the 
year round a heating plant had to be in- 
stalled, the cost of which, together with 
improved plumbing, was met by a small 
mortgage. As the previous mortgage was 
paid off from rental it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the present mortgage can 
be similarly handled. Members are urged 
to make use of the tea room. This prop- 
erty has an endowment of but $500 
which descendants of Stephen Swett, 
who built the house before 1670, and of 
the Ilsley family which long occupied 
it, are urged to increase. 
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No. 2. SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, 
1810, Danvers, Mass. — Acquired 1912 
by gift of Miss Heloise Meyer. 

Miss Adelaide Fowler, whose feeble 
health makes it that the 
building be opened to the public, con- 
tinues to occupy this house. Members 


inadvisable 


have limited opportunity to see the prem- 
ises when Miss Fowler’s health permits. 
The endowment, less than $100, needs 
to be greatly enlarged. 

No. 3. Cooper-Frosr-AustTIN 
HOUSE, 1657, Cambridge, Mass. — Ac- 
quired 1912 by subscription. 

This house is now leased to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cuthbert Daniel. For added con- 
venience a second bathroom was in- 
stalled, the tiny east lean-to chamber 
being used for this purpose. The pipes 
were installed in such a way as to do no 
damage to the house, some boards only 
having to be pierced to permit their pas- 
sage. The horizontal piping is laid be- 
tween the original floor and a new floor 
some four or five inches above it. A great 
deal of necessary renovation was done 
and paid for out of past and current rent. 
More remains to be done, however, but 
this will have to await the receipt of in- 
come. The mortgages on this property 
are being reduced by $200 a year at 
which rate it will take some twenty-six 
years to wipe them out. The Society 
could make good use of contributions 
for this house and such should appeal to 
the Cooper and Frost families. 

No. 4. ScorcH- BENNeEtTT- Boarp- 
MAN HOUSE, 1651, Saugus, Mass. Ac- 
quired by purchase 1913-14. 

In order to improve this house $500 
was sought in the last general appeal to 
the members, but receipts falling short 
of the amount desired it was impossible 
to do much. Having been built to house 
Scottish prisoners captured by Cromwell 


at the Battle of Dunbar, this house has 
a history as interesting as any in Amer- 
ica, Which should recommend it to per- 
sons of Scottish ancestry as an object 
worthy of gifts or bequests, and also to 
of Samuel Bennett who 
built it, and of the Boardman family 
which occupied it for well over 200 


descendants 


years. 

No. 5. Laws HousE, 1800! Sharon, 
N. H. Acquired 1915 by gift of Miss 
Alice E. Neale. 

This tiny country cottage continues 
unoccupied. It came to us with a com- 
plication as to water rights and a lack 
of barn and garage facilities. An oppor- 
tunity presenting itself during the past 
through 


of land 


containing a barn and carrying part in- 


. 


year to right these handicaps 
the acquisition of a small plot 


terest in a good source of spring water, 
the purchase was made, and at the same 
time the house was partially renovated, 
lacking about $500 of completion. ‘This 
work was paid for partly from the bal- 
ance of a gift towards repairs from Mrs. 
Jehn Holmes Morison and partly from 
the New Hampshire account. It is 
planned this spring to finish the work 
with the help of a $500 mortgage, ‘This 
should make the place suitable for ten- 
ancy of the class desired by us, when it 
is hoped that the income from prospec- 
tive tenants suffice to the 
property. 

No. 6. Harrison Gray Oris HOUSE, 
1795, Boston, Mass. Acquired 1916 by 
subscription. 


may Carry 


In years past the Society used the 
rooms almost wholly for museum and 
office purposes, but gradually the mu- 
seum was limited to the ground floor 
and a beginning was made of fitting up 
the second floor with period furniture ; 


this process was further accelerated on 
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the purchase and reconstruction of No. 
14-16 Lynde Street, with which con- 
nection was established at two points, in 
the basement and through the ell cham- 
ber on the third floor. During recent 
years the offices and museum were grad- 
ually moved into 14 and 16 Lynde 
Street and plans began to take shape 
properly to furnish the Otis house. In 
order further to hasten this movement 
the Otis House Committee of last year, 
consisting of Mr. Philip Orcutt as 
Chairman, assisted by Mrs. William F. 
Wharton and Mrs. F. Gordon Patter- 
son, worked very hard and as a result 
the two floors committed to its care are 
now very creditably furnished, mostly 
with loans. On the first floor the kitchen 
and pantry are still to be restored and 
the rear room on Lynde Street is still 
used as an office. With so many more 
imperative demands for money it seems 
unlikely that the restoration will be car- 
ried much further until the depression 
ends, and for administrative purposes it 
is far wiser to have one ground floor 
room used as an office SO long as the en- 
trance to the Society’s museum is through 
the Otis house and the main office is on 
the third floor. ‘Those anxious to help 
furnish the house should consult with the 
committee which will gladly point out 
desirable objectives. 

No. 7. ELEAZzER ARNOLD HOUSE, 
1687, Lincoln, R. I. Acquired 1915 by 
gift of the family. 

This house, which has unquestionably 
the very best stone chimney in New 
England, came to us in poor condition 
and without endowment. Its repair and 
maintenance have always been a prob- 
lem. To prevent modernizing the house 
it was hoped to solve the question of the 
custodian’s quarters by reérecting near- 
by the old Croade house, received as a 


gift on condition it be transported from 
Pawtucket where it was condemned to 
destruction. This was done, but the 
Croade house was uncompleted when 
the depression set in and the two houses 
have remained unoccupied. Repairs are 
urgently needed on the rear of the Ar- 
nold house and it is hoped that the in- 
come from endowment will permit of a 
beginning at least during the coming 
year. [he house is so fine, with the So- 
ciety’s largest fireplace, which is 10° 
814” across the opening, as to deserve 
all the help it can get. It is much to be 
hoped that Arnold descendants may 
from time to time contribute to increas- 
ing the endowment fund which now 
stands at the inadequate sum of $3,302. 

No. 8. Quincy MEMOoRIAL, 1904, 
Litchfield, Conn. Acquired 1922 by be- 
quest of Miss Mary Quincy. 

This property bequeathed to us in 
1922, with an endowment which has 
netted slightly over $18,000, is admir- 
ably administered by a committee of our 
local members. It is occupied by a cus- 
todian and held ready for almost im- 
mediate occupancy by a surviving mem- 
ber of the Quincy family should he elect 
to exercise his right to reside there, a 
highly improbable event. On his death 
the Society will be free to do as it pleases 
with this property, although Miss Quincy 
in her will expressed a hope that it 
might be found advisable to retain it. 

No. 9. THE JoHN CONANT HOUSE, 
1720, Townsend Harbor, Mass. Rever- 
sion acquired 1922 by purchase. 

This house is the property of Mrs. 
Leslie Stow, but since the Society ac- 
quired the reversion in 1922 it has al- 
ways been listed as our ninth. The house 
is of remarkable interest, beautifully sit- 
uated, and in perfect condition. It may 
be inspected only by previous arrange- 
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ment with Mrs. Stow, who takes pleas- 
ure in showing members, whenever pos- 
sible, the house which will eventually be 
theirs, and in return members are par- 
ticularly requested not to call without 
having made an appointment in advance. 
It would be highly advantageous if the 
Society were able to set aside every year 
$200 towards a future endowment fund. 

No. 10. ABRAHAM BROWNE, ]JR., 
HOUSE, 1663, Watertown, Mass. Ac- 
quired 1923 by 
scribers. 

‘This house continues under the cus- 
todianship of Mr. Edwin J. Hipkiss, 
Curator of Western Art in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and a Tea Room 
operated by Mrs. Sue Burnham and her 
family has been installed in the older 
portion. Only those who remember the 
condition of the building at the time it 
was condemned by the Board of Health 
to almost immediate demolition, can ap- 
preciate what has been done for this ven- 
erable New England antiquity. Its pres- 
ervation is due primarily to the generous 
assistance of three ladies, Mrs. L. Ver- 
non Briggs, Miss Mary C. Wheelwright 
and another, who were later helped by 
many more subscribers. We own this 
subject to a mortgage of $3100, which 
it has never been possible to reduce. The 


gift of various sub- 


house will soon need repairs and is also 
in need of endowment. No property 
would better repay expenditure for these 
purposes. 

No. 11. RICHARD JACKSON HOUSE, 
1664, Portsmouth, N. H. Acquired 1924 
as a gift. 

This house, received as an anonymous 
gift in 1924, is looked after by our cus- 
todians, Mr. and Mrs. Bemis, who live 
next door, and although the work of re- 
pair is not completed and there is no 
furniture, the house richly repays inspec- 


tion. The work urgently needing to be 
done includes the removal of some dam- 
aging alterations on the rear of the old 
chimney and the restoration of some sev- 
enteenth-century chimney breast panel- 
ing destroyed many years ago. Probably 
sufficient pieces were saved to indicate 
what should be put back. A small en- 
dowment would be of great assistance in 
maintaining this property. 

No, 12. Exias Hasketr Derpsy’s 
BARN, 1795, Watertown, Mass. Ac- 
quired 1925 by purchase. 

This barn, the front of which is be- 
lieved to have been designed by Mc- 
Intire, was bought in Peabody where a 
real estate development threatened its 
destruction. Reérected in Watertown, it 
has proved enormously helpful as a stor- 
age place and is used to. capacity on its 
first and third floor levels. An effort to 
retain the older form of construction has 
revealed the second floor level to be 
somewhat tender and incapable of carry- 
ing the weights desired. It would be well 
if this second floor were reconstructed, 
and this could probably be done over a 
period of four years at a cost of about 
$200 a year. Otherwise the structure is 
in fair condition and called last year for 
only minor repairs calculated to make 
the doors more secure. As a matter of 
policy it would probably be wise to en- 
dow this structure and apart from super- 
vision a sum of $1500 to $2000 might 
suffice. The third floor level 1S used for 
the storage of structural material, such 
as lumber; the second for miscellaneous 
museum objects and structural details, 
whereas the ground floor contains a large 
assortment of vehicles and some miscel- 
laneous structural material. Among this 
last is to be found the frame of the Bill 
house, formerly one of the oldest in 
Winthrop. 
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No. 13. CHAPLIN-CLARK-WILLIAMS 
HOUSE, 1671, Rowley, Mass. Received 
as a gift in 1925. 

This picturesque house came to the 
Society as an anonymous gift, subject to 
the life occupation of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Williams, who 1s glad to show visitors 
over the premises. Fortunately, there is 
a small endowment and its condition 
and that of its outbuildings is good, and 
the property should become more and 
more interesting as the years pass. 

No. 14. RICHARD DERBY HOUSE, 
Salem, Mass. Acquired 1927 by pur- 
chase. 

This superlatively good house, ac- 
quired in June, 1927, was one of our 
very few outright purchases. Its future 
was at that time most uncertain and as 
it seemed imperative that something be 
done to protect it, we bought the prop- 
erty, which we own subject to a mort- 
gage of $5000. There is no endowment, 
nor are the rooms adequately furnished. 
On the other hand the house is structur- 
ally sound, in a much visited city, and 
well looked after by the resident cus- 
todian. It is hoped that the payment of 
the mortgage and the establishment of 
an endowment fund may some time be 
assumed by Derby descendants and the 
many friends of this fine house. 

No. 15. CROCKER HOUSE, 1754, 
Barnstable, Mass. Acquired 1927 by be- 
quest of Mrs. Julia Crocker. 

This house with much fine old furni- 
ture and an endowment of $10,000 
came to the Society in 1927 by the will 
of Mrs. Julia Crocker. Like the Thacher 
house in the adjoining village of Yar- 
mouthport, it lacks its central chimney 
and a further point of resemblance is 
that it is an extremely comfortable, and 
livable type of Cape Cod house. In its 
administration the Societv has enjoyed 





the codperation of a peculiarly capable 
group of members consisting of Mrs. 
Henry Endicott, Miss Louisa Cobb, Miss 
Elizabeth Nye, and Mr. Richard M. 
Everett. This property has been con- 
sistently improved and is now in better 
condition than when received, with the 
single exception of the garden, which it 
was not found possible to maintain with 
the income available. 

No. 16. SHORT HOUSE, 1733, New- 
bury, Mass. Acquired 1927 as the oift 
of two members. 

This house, which is of an extremely 
rare type and of unusual interest, 1s in 
perfect structural condition, but its fur- 
nishings leave much to be desired. Being 
without endowment, the grounds are 
not kept up, but the house is well looked 
after by its custodian. 

No. 17. REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 
1678, Danvers, Mass. Acquired 1928 
as a gift. 

‘This is one of our best and most inter- 
esting properties and being slightly en- 
dowed should gradually improve. The 
buildings are in good condition and the 
house is appropriately furnished. The 
custodians are Mr. and Mrs. ‘Tipert 
who have taken a lease of the surround- 
ing farm. 

No. 18. THE SAMUEL STETSON 
HOUSE, 1694, Hanover, Mass. Acquired 
1928 as the gift of Dr. L. Vernon 
Briggs. 

Received with a $ 3000 endowment, 
this house has been rapidly and steadily 
improving ever since. So far as possible 
the income from endowment is used for 
this purpose, but fully as much, if not 
more, has generously been spent by Dr. 
Briggs. As a result the house is one of 
those in which we can take much pride 
and there is no reason to doubt but that 
it will continue to improve as time 
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passes. Here also a larger endowment 
would be useful. The property 1s ex- 
cellently cared for by the resident cus- 
todian, Mrs. Fuller. 

No. 19. TRisrRAM COoFFIN, JR., 
HOUSE, 1651, Newbury, Mass. Ac- 
quired 1929 as the gift of Mrs. Arthur 
Merriam. 

In the case of this house the Society 
is fortunate to have a small endowment 
of about $4000 which with the strictest 
economy, and aided by gift, has to date 
sufficed for the maintenance of the house 
in fair condition, under the custodianship 
of Mrs. Florence Gifford MacHugh. 
From the donor of the house, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Merriam, the Society has continued 
to receive gifts of furniture and fittings 
formerly belonging tothe family. Among 
these have been much beautiful pewter 
and furniture. From various descend- 
ants of the Coffin, Chase, and allied 
families, substantial gifts of money have 
been received, sufficient to allow the 
house to repay a slight indebtedness 
charged against it on the Society’s books. 
In particular we have been.able to hang 
in the rooms he loved so well an ad- 
mirable oi] portrait of Joshua Coffin, for 
so many years Town Clerk of Newbury, 
and Whittier’s Schoolmaster. This came 
to us in 1931 as the gift of Mr. Joshua 
Cofhn Chase of Orlando, Florida. De- 
scendants of Tristram Coffin, Sr., are 
said to be legion, but the descendants of 
Tristram Coffin, Jr., are much less nu- 
merous. They have made up for their 
lack of numbers by their interest, but 
many more 
ently be discovered to cooperate with 


descendants should pres- 
those already found. This house, already 
one of our best and most interesting, can 
probably be maintained, a‘ter a fashion, 
with the income now available, but if it 
is to do itself justice, and when major 


repairs are needed, then a much larger 
income is required, to be secured appar- 
ently only from endowment. 

No. 20. Cor. JoHN “THACHER 
HOUSE, 1680, Yarmouthport, Mass. Ac- 
quired 1929 as the gift of Miss Mary 
‘Thacher. 

To the $20,000 endowment of this 
Miss ‘Thacher within the 
year, very generously added a further 
sum of $5000, with the understanding 
that should she later desire that the in- 
come of this be applicable toa Cape Cod 
Museum, under the Society’s auspices, 


house has, 


it is so to be used. The repair and con- 
ditioning of the house and outbuildings 
have not called for all the income avail- 
able to date and when enough surplus 
has accumulated the central chimney 
should be rebuilt. After that it should 
gradually be possible to bring the house 
and its contents to the ideal desired by 
Miss Thacher, in order to make of it a 
worthy family memorial and perhaps an 
adjunct to a nearby Cape Cod Museum. 
The custodian is Mrs. Charles Hayden 
who occupies the premises with permis- 
sion to sell antiques. Under her care the 
house is admirably maintained, beauti- 
fully furnished, and well worthy of a 
visit. 

No. 21. EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, 
1647, Ipswich, Mass. Acquired 1929 as 
the gift of Mrs. Arthur W. Dow. 

A slight endowment came with this 
old house, which is now let to tenants. 
The income added to the rental permits 
the gradual improvement of the prop- 
erty. Nothing was done during the past 
year, but the accumulated income will 
be used to advantage during the coming 
year, 

No. 22. Perer TuFts House, 1668, 
Medford, Mass. Acquired by subscrip- 
tion in 1930. 
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This house, received by subscription 
in 1930, was long known as the Cradock 
house, but is now known to have been 
built in 1668 for Peter Tufts. Its con- 
dition 1S good and the house 1S occupied 
by the custodians, Mr. and Mrs. Little- 
field. At some time in the past the 
eastern end of the house was pretty thor- 
oughly modernized, but in the course of 
time the Society should be able to make 
of this a very interesting house, towards 
the development of which it can count 
on the cooperation of the Medford His- 
torical Society. The custodians have 
very generously shown their interest by 
making the beginning of an endowment 
fund towards the enlargement of which 
it is hoped that some of the many de- 
scendants of Peter Tufts will presently 
contribute. 

No. 23. CROADE HOUSE, 1700! Lin- 
coln, R. I. Acquired 1930 by gift of 
Messrs. Samuel Rigelhaupt and Jacob 
Schinagel. 

This house, condemned to destruction 
in Pawtucket, was reérected the year be- 
fore last, as far as funds permitted, im- 
mediately in the rear of the Arnold 
house, as a custodian’s quarters. It has 
remained idle ever since, lacking about 
$2000 to make it available for tenants. 
The combined Croade and Arnold prop- 
erties should make a good tea room prop- 
osition, and so administered, might per- 
haps be self-supporting in a small way. 

No. 24. SPAULDING GRIST MILL, 
1840° Townsend, Mass. Acquired 1930 
as the gift of the Spaulding Fiber Co., 
Inc. 

Although this mill is of comparatively 
recent date, it has a thoroughly antique 
look within and without, lacking only 
the large mill wheel to make it perfect. 
Not many years since, this last was, un- 
luckily for us, exchanged for something 


more modern. With money presented by 
the members as a result of an item in a 
general appeal, the mill was put into 
perfect condition in every respect except 
as to the roof. ‘This work was put in 
charge of a group of our local members, 
with Mr. Carl Willard as chairman. It 
is planned, in codperation with the local 
Historical Society, to develop the two 
long lofts in the rear for museum pur- 
poses, installing there the less costly and 
more easily replaceable varieties of an- 
tiques. A beginning only has been made 
and the full fruition of these hopes is de- 
pendent on receipt of further funds. 
With the help of these it is planned to 
brighten the upper loft with dormer 
windows and to replace the present 
leather-board roofing with one of fire- 
proof shingles if possible. ‘There need be 
no hesitation in so making over the lofts 
which constitute an ell larger than the 
original mill, because these were the 
later addition of a lumber man who 
used part of the mill for his business pur- 
poses and the lofts for storing his stock. 
It should not be long before the Society 
has in this Grist Mill and its extensions 
one of its most interesting and frequently 
visited properties, one worthy of the 
generous gift of the Spaulding family. 

No, 25. SARAH ORNE JEWETT MeE- 
MORIAL, 1774, South Berwick, Maine. 
Acquired 1931 by bequest of Dr. Theo- 
dore Jewett Eastman. 

In bequeathing us this dignified old 
mansion Dr. Eastman left an endow- 
ment of $20,000, which has netted us 
about $18,600. The income is limited, 
unfortunately, to the upkeep of the 
house, outbuildings and grounds, and 
may not be used for the furnishings. As 
a result we shall undoubtedly be able to 
keep the buildings in fine condition but 
must look elsewhere for help in furnish- 
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ing the house. That is not all, however, 
for the endowment is not sufficient to 
maintain the fine old garden, and ac- 
cordingly other means must be found 
for that too. Through the kindness of 
Mrs. H. H. Richardson, Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s bedroom had _ been furnished 
precisely as she had it and during the past 
year our custodian, Mrs. Robert Cush- 
man, furnished the rest of the house 
largely from her own extremely good col- 
lection. Through the activity of a local 
committee consisting of Mrs. F. S. Blod- 
gett, chairman, Mrs. Henry Vaughan, 
Mrs. Josephine V. Hamiel, and Mrs. 
Perley G. Varney, a loan exhibition of 
furniture was arranged, for which an 
admission fee was charged all non- 
members; and as a result several hun- 
dred dollars were netted, intended for 
use in properly furnishing the house. 
Plans for the coming year are under con- 
sideration and there can be no doubt but 
that this house will soon become one of 
the best and most popular that we own. 

No. 26. Dr. ‘THEoporRE EasrMaAn 
MeEmMoriAL, 1851, South Berwick, Me. 
Acquired 1931 by bequest of Dr. Theo- 
dore Jewett Eastman. 

This house came to the Society by be- 
guest of Dr. Eastman at the same time 
as the Captain Jewett mansion in 1931. 
It came wholly without endowment, for 
the income of the endowment fund was 
made applicable only to the Jewett man- 
sion, its buildings and grounds. Under 
these conditions the Society was most 
fortunate in securing the cooperation of 
local organizations in fitting up the 
house for their own use and so making 
a community centre of the kind which 
we may be quite sure would have greatly 
pleased our benefactor, Dr. Eastman. 
To date, all has worked quite success- 
fully and smoothly, but we must set our- 


selves as an objective to be attained when 
times improve financially, the creation 
of a suitable endowment fund. Dr. East- 
man had a host of friends who would 
doubtless be glad to cooperate in estab- 
lishing a small fund in his memory, such 
a fund to bear his name and the income 
to be applicable in whatever way would 
be most likely to help the properties be- 
queathed by him. 

In addition to the Jewett mansion and 
the Eastman Memorial there was one 
other property that came to us, namely, 
Captain Jewett’s wharf lot on the banks 
of the Piscataqua River, perhaps a mile 
from the mansion. Another part of the 
bequest, soon to disappear, was highly 
typical of the nature-loving doctor, 
namely, a small clump of particularly 
fine white pine trees. Fearing that these 
might be lumbered, he bought them with 
right of access, and the pleasure he had 
in visiting them must have been ample 
return for their purchase. By this time 
all but one have died, and the one re- 
maining tree, now belonging to the So- 
ciety, has but a few years to stand. 

No. 27. Caprain BENNETT HOUSE, 
1810, Fairhaven, Mass. Acquired 1932 
by bequest of Miss Clara Bennett. 

Although this house came without en- 
dowment, a deciding point in favor of 
its acceptance in these uncertain times, 
arose from the fact that much good ma- 
hogany furniture was at the same time 
bequeathed. As a result of this and the 
shipment of a quantity of furniture from 
our headquarters it has been possible to 
make here a fairly presentable showing. 
‘The story of this house is a typical one 
for New Bedford and the surrounding 
countryside. Evidently Captain Bennett 
and his children met with success in their 
undertakings. As a result the front first 
floor rooms were somewhat transformed 
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about 1815-20 when the trim of the 
parlors seems to have been altered to the 
then prevailing style; later, perhaps as 
the result of some successful whaling 
trip, an ornate hob grate was introduced. 
At a still later period the second floor 
fireplaces were made over for the worse 
and the rear rooms of the first floor 
were thoroughly modernized, and con- 
sequently, only the third floor has come 
through unchanged. It will probably be 
the part of wisdom to leave the parlors 
as they are, showing the slight altera- 
tions made about 100 years ago by a suc- 
cessful whaler. The changes in the sec- 
ond floor fireplaces and the library and 
dining room are, however, rather too 
radical and in too questionable taste to 
make their retention probably seem wise. 
Everything must, however, wait on the 
receipt of sufficient funds and for the 
moment this house is marking time and 
will do so during the depression. In its 
administration much help has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Harry B. Russell of 
Boston and Dartmouth. The custodian 
is Mrs. Carolyn Kincaide. 

No, 28. THE SquasH HOUSE, 1750! 
Marblehead, Mass. Acquired 1932 as 
the gift of the heirs of Miss Anne Hamp- 
ton Barnes. 

This building is of uncertain date, but 
generous and pleasing frame, and for- 
merly stood on a wharf in Marblehead 
Harbor. In the nineteenth century it was 
moved to its present location on Elm 
Street and long used for the storage of 
squashes by the Gregory Seed Company. 
The name then acquired has stuck and 
having in more senses than one the flavor 
of the soil, will probably continue to be 
used. The property is really a fine old- 
fashioned one-story shed capable of 
many uses and of enlargement or sub- 
division. ‘The uses so far found for it 





have almost sufficed to carry the prop- 
erty and it seems likely that it will be 
self-supporting in the future. While not 
a structure of startling merit it is one of 
the quaint old-timers that help give 
New England its antiquarian flavor; it 
would be well if the Society had many 
more such. 

No. 29. PEABopy BuRYING GROUND, 
1736, Middleton, Mass. 

No. 30. SmMirH BurRyYING GROUND, 
1775, Middleton, Mass. 

These graveyards were received in 
the first months of 1932 with an endow- 
ment of $10,000 from the estate of the 
late George Augustus Peabody of Dan- 
vers, and in fulfillment of his wishes, 
through his nephews, William Crown- 
inshield Endicott and George Peabody 
Gardner. The President of the Society 
has incorporated in his address some ap- 
propriate paragraphs on this gift. 


CusToDIANs AND [TENANTS 

The brief report given above will 
serve to show under what varied condi- 
tions the Society administers its prop- 
erties. Of the twenty-six houses five are 
let or to be let, one is a community house, 
three are subject to life interests, and 
the remaining seventeen are, or will be, 
in the hands of custodians. 


REAL Esratre ENDOWMENTS 


‘The endowments listed below on 
eighteen of the Society’s thirty proper- 
ties range from $5 to $25,000, and a 
few words about them may help intend- 
ing testators. 
Col. John Thacher 

($5,000 of this may, at the option of the donor, 


Miss Mary Thacher, be diverted to endow a Cape 
Cod Museum.) 


Jewett Memorial 
Quincy Memorial 


Peabody Cemetery Middleton. 7 


Yarmouth, Mass. $235,000.00 


So. Berwick. Me. 
Litchfield, Conn. 


18,595.00 


r8,162.11 


. ‘ : 10,000.00 
Smith Cemetery 
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Crocker Barnstable, Mass 10,000.00 


Otis, Headquarters Boston, Mass. 5,920.49 


Rebecca Nurse Danvers, Mass. 5,050.00 
Tristram Coffin, Jr. Newbury, Mass. 4,500.00 
Eleazer Arnold ) 

. > Lincoln, R. I. 3,302.08 
Croade house f 

Samuel Stetson Hanover, Mass 3,000.00 
Emerson-Howard Ipswich, Mass. 2,875.00 
Chaplin-Clarke Rowley, Mass. 2,558.75 
Swett-Ilsley Newbury, Mass. 510.00 
Peter Tufts Medford, Mass. 100.00 
Samuel Fowler Danvers, Mass. 76.68 
Abraham Browne Watertown, Mass. 5.00 


Although even a small endowment is 
extraordinarily helpful, almost any prop- 
erty could profitably use the income 
from a much larger sum. In general, en- 
dowments should range between $5000 
and $100,000, depending on circum- 
stances. It is so impossible to specify ev- 
ery purpose for which money might be 
required, that testators should provide 
that endowment income be applicable in 
the widest possible sense for any purpose 
that the ‘Trustees might find useful or 
convenient in connection with the prop- 
erty endowed. Naturally, the larger the 
endowment, the better the upkeep. The 
success met in building up the Coffin, 
Arnold, and Emerson-Howard endow- 
ments by appealing to the families con- 
cerned, shows that almost all these funds 
could be increased, and new ones cre- 
ated, were attention concentrated on this 
branch of our work. This is a whole- 
time job, for the financing of which we 
have no money available, although it is 
work that should repay its costs several 
times over every year. 


FuTURE PROPERTIES 


While it is clear that endowments are 
helpful it does not follow that the gift or 
bequest of fine old houses should be de- 
clined simply for lack of endowment. 
The gift or bequest saves us the trouble 
of raising the purchase price, work 


—— 


which, in the case of the finer houses, 
we should always be ready to undertake, 
There is real danger that if we decline 
worthy bequests because of lack of en- 
dowment we may lose the chance to ac- 
cept other properties which we should be 
only too glad to take on any terms. For 
instance, one of the finest brick houses 
in one of our*seaport towns was lost to 
us because the owner, without consulting 
us, assumed that it would not be ac- 
cepted without endowment. As a matter 
of fact we should have welcomed it, for 
a small endowment could easily have 
been raised and the local Historical So- 
ciety would have welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to share with us the use of the 
building in return for assuming the cost 
of administration. In normal times to 
raise a small endowment should never 
be unduly difficult. For that reason the 
Trustees voted to accept the bequest 
from the late Miss Clara Bennett of her 
stately mansion at Fairhaven, together 
with a fine lot of mahogany furniture. 
The house, being in very fair condition, 
would require but little expenditure un- 
til such time as we could appeal to our 
entire membership for the endowment. 
It is to be hoped that the time will never 
come when the gift or the bequest of a 
worthy property is declined simply for 
lack of endowment. 


UNENDOWED PROPERTIES SUPPORTING 
‘THEMSELVES 


It is planned that the following prop- 
erties should be self-supporting. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Sharon, N. H. 

South Berwick, Maine 
Cooper-Frost-Austin Cambridge, Mass. 
John Conant 


Squash 
Laws 


Eastman Memorial 


Townsend Harbor, Mass. 


Of the above the Squash, Laws, and 
Cooper-Frost-Austin are let or to be let, 
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while the occupying societies to date have 
carried the Eastman Memorial. The up- 
keep of the Conant of which we own 
the reversion has cost us nothing as yet. 


UNENDOWED PROPERTIES Nor 
SELF-SUPPORTING 

This leaves seven properties with no 
other visible means of support than the 
incomes of the Life Membership and 
the Helen Collamore funds. 
Clara Bennett Fairhaven, Mass. 
Richard Derby Salem, Mass. 
Richard Derby barn Watertown, Mass. 
Richard Jackson Portsmouth, N. H. 
“Seotch”-Bennett-Boardman 

Saugus, Mass. 

Short Newbury, Mass. 
Spaulding Mill 


Townsend Harbor, Mass. 
For the support of these houses the in- 
come of two funds is by vote of the 
Board of Trustees in part available, the 
Life Membership of $34,841.04 and 
the Helen Collamore of $5,153.13. The 
unexpended balance is used to help out 
any deficiencies in the income of the en- 
dowed and leased properties. Econom- 
ically administered, as it is, this would 
just barely suffice excepting for two su- 
perb properties which are still inordi- 
nately expensive on account of mortgage 
interest, namely the Otis house, Boston, 
and the Richard Derby house, Salem. 


AFFILIATED PROPERTIES 

Three properties with which we are 
closely connected, do not appear on the 
schedule of our real estate. 

The first is the Shirley-Eustis house 
in Roxbury, owned by the Association 
of that name. Under an agreement with 
it, in return for repairing and maintain- 
ing half the basement, and everything 
above the eaves, this space is to be ours 
to use and can only be taken away by re- 





turning our first costs of restoration, to- 
gether with transportation costs else- 
where of our museum and library ma- 
terial there stored. ‘The storage space so 
obtained is very large and valuable to us, 
although not fireproof. In this way, not 
only do we secure the equivalent of some 
eight storage rooms, but we also help 
preserve a New England antiquity of 
the first order of Importance, associated 
with Governor Shirley, Washington, 
Franklin, Lafayette, Governor Eustis, 
and other celebrities. ‘To date we have 
spent $2342 and have completed the 
basement but not the attic. 

The second is the old Howland house 
at East Greenwich, Rhode Island, of- 
fered us as a gift by Mrs. Daniel How- 
land. As it was out of repair, and with- 
out endowment, the Board of Trustees 
declined to accept the title. On the other 
hand, the house being very old, built 
about 1679 by Clement Weaver, and 
since 1748 in the hands of the Howland 
family, whose name it bears, it seemed 
wrong to abandon it. Accordingly, a five 
year agreement was made, by virtue of 
which, in return for an expenditure of 
not less than three hundred dollars per 
elapsed year, the Society has control, 
with right to assume title at any time 
within five years. This permits us to take 
title if and when we feel we can afford 
it, then should we find the house too 
burdensome, allows us to give it up in a 
way we could not do if we owned it. To 
date we have spent $1279.02 under the 
supervision of Rhode Island’s most noted 
antiquarian architect, Mr. Norman Mor- 
rison Isham. He is enthusiastic about the 
house, one room of which has revealed 
in the planking, four original seven- 
teenth-century window openings. To 
complete the exterior about $3000 more 
is needed. The house is of the type that, 
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lacking endowment, should carry itself, 
if let to tenants, or, given sufficient en- 
dowment, might be 
house. 

The third is the Frost Graveyard at 
New Castle, N. H., for the care of which 
Mr. Paul Frost of Cambridge raised an 
endowment fund of $1001.40, which 
was entrusted to our Society. The title to 
the graveyard remains elsewhere and we 
have simply to invest the principal of the 
endowment and spend the income. This 
last is done through Mr. Frost by whose 
efforts the conditions of this small fam- 
ily lot has gradually improved during 
the last few years. This is an example 
of the way in which even a very small 
sum may be made of real and permanent 
benefit. 


treated as a period 


STATE ACCOUNTS 


As a result of the depression the Trus- 
tees have had to give up for the time 
being the custom of annually setting 
apart state accounts formed by allocat- 
ing half the dues of Associate and Active 
members and $2.00 per living Life 
Member giving New England addresses 
outside of Massachusetts. These State 
Accounts, have helped the Society to 
function in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, in direct proportion to the number 
of local members, and should be reés- 
tablished as soon as possible. 

On few members have 
complained that their territory was neg- 
lected and that we were spending too 
much money in Massachusetts. It is ac- 
cordingly of interest to note that eight- 
een of our properties came as gifts and 
five as bequests. Only seven came as pur- 
chases and all of these as the result of 
appeals locally made. 


occasion a 


CONNECTICUT ACCOUNT 

The only state for which we still have 
unspent a sizable account is Connecticut, 
the amount being $3866. This is re- 
served for purely Connecticut projects, 
and its best use would seem to be as en- 
dowment for some house to come as a 
gift. The committee in charge consists 
of Mr. George Dudley Seymour of New 
Haven, and the writer. One house of- 
fered as a gift suffered greatly from the 
Inappropriate setting of a new location, 
and others were found to be mortgaged 
to their full value. ‘The sum we have is, 
however, too small to enable us to buy, 
or to assume heavily mortgaged prop- 
erty. What we need is the gift, subject 
perhaps to life use or other not objec- 
tionable house of 
historical 
importance, free and clear of mortgage 


condition, of some 
structural, architectural, or 


or other serious encumbrance. We have 
had no difficulty in securing such prop- 
erties in all the other New England 
states excepting Vermont. Something 
appropriate will surely be found pres- 
ently in Connecticut too, and our many 
members there are asked to coéperate in 
finding it. 


An Unusuat GIrr 

The proper development, repair and 
careful restoration of the Society’s build- 
ings calls on occasion for the use of ma- 
terial not always on hand. This makes 
peculiarly welcome the gift from Mr. 
Edward C. Hall of Watertown, of sev- 
eral hundred old bricks. Meanwhile, we 
are picking up, as occasion offers, wide 
boards, feather-edged wainscot, and the 
large seventeenth-century brick 2x4x8 
or larger. Naturally we may only buy 
when certain that so doing puts no pre- 
mium on the destruction of houses. 
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ApMIssION CHARGE TO SPECIAL 
EXHIBITIONS 


To date members have been admitted 
without extra cost to every special exhi- 
bition the Society has held, and only to 
attend some particular lecture has an 
extra charge been made. This custom 1s 
now, by vote of the Board of ‘Trustees, 
to undergo a change so that committees 
working hard to produce revenue for 
some specific purpose may have an added 
opportunity to secure it, not only from 
the general public but also from our 
members. To bring this about the word- 
ing on the membership ticket has been 
slightly changed, to which change at- 
tention is now called in order to warn 
against possible surprise at being asked 
to pay to see some special exhibition or 
enter on specified occasions some of our 
properties. It is hoped that all members 
will take this charge in good part, for 
those unable or unwilling to pay will 
have ample opportunity at other times to 
see the property in question, and those 
able to pay will have the added satisfac- 
tion of helping some hard-working com- 
mittee members achieve success in their 
objective. 


Norton Housk, GUILFORD, CONN. 
‘The Norton house, Ca. 1690, at Guil- 


ford, was mentioned in numbers 20, 25 
and 35 of our magazine. Much time and 
effort and some money went into the 
endeavor to save this house, but without 
avail. It is gone and the only satisfaction 
we have is that partly due to this So- 
clety ’s efforts, partly to those of the Con- 
necticut Society of Colonial Dames, and 
largely to the interest and antiquarian 
skill of Mr. J. Frederick Kelly of New 


Haven, the record remaining is vastly 


ished houses. The annexed pictures show 
how the Polish owner destroyed an 
American antique of few rooms, which 
was to his mind quite inconvenient and 
out of the materials erected a modern 
house more in accordance with his taste, 
and so passed still another New England 
antiquity. 
SociETy’s FINANCES 

Surveying the state of its finances as 
a whole, it can be said that the Society 
is lucky so far to have come through the 
hard times successfully. We entered the 
depression period at the worst possible 
time for the Otis house, which is the 
Society's headquarters and museum. 
That had been heavily mortgaged, and 
increased running expenses had been as- 
sumed, in order to care for essential mu- 
seum and office extensions, and these 
burdens were to be recouped by a cam- 
paign for $60,000 or more. This would 
have paid the headquarters’ mortgage of 
$30,000, while the income from the bal- 
ance would have met the deficit as it ex- 
isted when the depression overtook us. 
Now, however, our $3000 of annual 
deficit has naturally grown, due to loss 
of members and shrinkage in our in- 
come. To date this deficit has been met 
by the members in a splendid spirit of 
coéperation that is above all praise. 
Whether they will find it possible to 
continue this help in increasing amount 
in the face of the many added difficulties 
now facing them is the problem of the 
coming year, and on its solution depends 
our ability to maintain the Society at the 
high standard of the past. 


SAMUEL P. Avery FuND 


The situation in which we find our- 
selves is just such as existed in 1918, 


better than in the case of most demol-when some $1500 a year was needed to 
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RNorton House, Guilford, Conn. 


BUILT ABOUT 1690; DESTROYED IN 


balance the books. It was then that the 
late Mr. Samuel P. Avery of Hartford, 
quite unsolicited, offered to give $5000 
if we should raise $10,000, or to give 
$10,000 if we should raise $15,000, the 
whole to serve as an office endowment 
fund. On appealing to the members they 
raised $18,591 and the resulting fund 
of $28,591 put the Society for the mo- 
ment firmly onto its feet. Now we need 
twice that amount or $60,000, one-half 
to pay the Otis house mortgage, and one- 
half for endowment to meet our in- 
creased costs of maintenance, apart from 
the depression. But 
whether the members could now respond 
favorably, even if another Mr. Avery 
were found, is a serious question. 


losses caused by 


ig21 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND EXHIBITIONS 

The past year we had the Christmas 
Market of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee; and under the auspices of the Otis 
House Committee an exhibition of ‘Toile 
de Jouey lent by Mrs. William F. Whar- 
ton, mille fleurs glass paper weights by 
Mrs. Henry Vaughan, mull horns by 
Mr. Harry V. Long, and lace bobbins 
by Mrs. Robert Cushman. To the gen- 
erosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
we owe the opportunity of being the first 
to display the photographs of the work 
he financed at Williamsburg. This was 
made of the greatest possible interest by 
showing all the important work both be- 
fore and after alteration. ‘The group res- 
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RNorton House, Guilford, Conn. 


AS REBUILT BY ITS 


toration in Williamsburg is so closely 
along the lines of what we are doing in 
scattered units that the results are of 
greater interest to us, perhaps, than to 
any other single group in the country. 
The work was monumental in character 
and required for its fulfillment not only 
the unexampled generosity of Mr. Rock- 
efeller but also the brilliant support of 
Messrs. Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, and 
their staff of assistants. We may well 
envy Williamsburg its peculiar good for- 
tune in having enlisted the help of so 
generous and discriminating a supporter 
as Mr. Rockefeller and the experts he 
called to his aid. A similar outlay on the 
antiquities of New England would pro- 
duce results of overwhelming impor- 
tance and lasting interest, preserving for 
future generations everything of the first 
rank in the six New England states. 





PRESENT OWNER 


What a magnificent prospect this would 
be and how worthy of the support of 
anyone willing to undertake it. We must 
all hope that such a helper may some 
time be found before the bulk of our 
many scattered memorials, the equal of 
the best that the country can show else- 
where, are destroyed. 


LIBRARY AND MusEUM 


As founder of the Society, I should 
like to add a few words concerning other 
departments, beginning with the library. 
Under this heading are included not 
only books, pamphlets, maps, manu- 
scripts, measured drawings, etc., but also 
the great collection of pictorial material 
comprising the photographs, postal cards 
and views of all other kinds. 

It was found necessary last year to 
send into temporary storage much book, 
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magazine and pamphlet material not in 
active use and that is an unfortunate con- 
dition that should not be allowed to be- 
come permanent. Of far more impor- 
tance, however, is the fact that less than 
one-half of the pictorial material des- 
tined for the filing cabinets can now be 
made available. The shortage of filing 
cabinets is now so great that it would 
cost $975 merely for enough cabinets 
filled to capacity, to hold all the material 
we own and three times as much to buy 
enough so that we might start fresh with 
no cabinets more than half filled. It is 
much to be hoped that gifts may be re- 
ceived permitting such purchase of equip- 
ment, a normal times 
would have figured as an item in a gen- 
eral appeal. 

Included in the library is also the col- 
lection of some 21,000 negatives. This 
should be greatly enlarged by the acqui- 
sition every year for a few cents each, of 
many thousands of negatives which con- 
stantly meet destruction when sold as old 


need which in 


glass. 

A small account, originatly of $1500, 
has proved to be of inestimable value to 
the library. It was formed several years 
ago with the gift of $750 received from 
the Archaeological Institute of America 
on condition that our Society add to it 
an equal amount. The whole sum, prin- 
cipal and interest, is applicable io the 
purchase of photographs, primarily of 
architecture. It has proved of such util- 
ity as to lead to a keen realization of the 
value of a permanent photographic fund. 

In the museum field, too, the need of 
more space stands out preéminently. The 
entire department of textiles awaits an 
opportunity to be shown, being at the 
moment packed away in 241 large car- 
tons. Ours must be one of the very few 
museums in the country struggling to 


make progress with practically no en- 
dowment fund. Although smaller sums 
would help, at least $300,000 is needed, 
whereas the principal is now but $2194, 
of which $500 is represented by the 
Charles I. Thayer museum fund. 


THE COLLECTION OF VEHICLES OF 
‘TRANSPORTATION 

Few members realize that the Society 
owns a collection of some thirty horse- 
drawn vehicles. More could easily be se- 
cured and the same is true of examples 
ef early automobiles, but we lack space 
in which to keep them. This is peculiarly 
unfortunate, for now is the time to se- 
cure this material, since the present gen- 
eration is witnessing the passing of the 
horse, and the consequent giving away 
or destruction of countless horse-drawn 
vehicles, often in perfect condition. Sim- 
ilarly, with the automobile, although for 
quite different reasons, since cars are 
outmoded and discarded as the result of 
rapid evolution and constant improve- 
ments. 

In the field of railroad transportation, 
although New England has preserved 
almost no museum material, it is pleas- 
ant to know that our Society owns the 
excellent model of a locomotive, patent- 
ed in 1829, and operated in Faneuil 
Hall not long after, which was pre- 
sented to our museum in 19321 by the 
Misses Nellie and Carrie Allen. Through 
the chairman of our Museum Committee 
on Transportation, Mr. John W. Mer- 
rill, a very old passenger coach is being 
held for us by one of our New England 
railroads, but this cannot be reserved in- 
definitely. If we want it then we should 
accept and house it, and plan for as good 
a collection illustrating New England 
transportation, by horse, electricity and 
steam power as can at this late date be 
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brought together. The great require- 
ments for such a collection of vehicles of 
transportation are a large space in which 
to show it and money with which to de- 
velop and maintain it. Let us hope that 
such a collection may appeal so strongly 
to someone able to finance it that we 
may, before it is too late, be in a position 
to secure it. 


GIFTS 

Each member has it in his power to 
help the Society by gifts over and above 
the annual dues, and about a quarter of 
them do respond very generously to the 
periodic appeals for financial help, but 
the attention of all is called to the So- 
ciety’s need of gifts of every kind. 

To the Library there may be sent ap- 
propriate books and pamphlets, some des- 
tined for the Library shelves and others 
to furnish library bookcases in period 
houses. In addition there may be sent 
photographs of New England buildings 
or scenery, or photographs of New Eng- 
landers by birth or residence, and of na- 
tional characters, whether or not New 
Englanders, and also of antiquities in 
other parts of the United States. Of for- 
eign pictures we accept almost all views 
of the British Isles, as being New Eng- 
land’s ancestral home, and continental 
views of half timber houses. Pictures 
should be named and dated whenever 
possible. 


Gifts appropriate to the Museum in- 
clude self-evidently almost any antique 
made or used in New England, but it is 
not generally recognized that we collect 
many modern articles as well. This 
contemporaneous material, such as cos- 
tume for instance, can be readily ac- 
quired, and easily packed away. More- 
over, a good time to collect is when 
things can be had in abundance for the 
asking. 


BEQUESTS 

It seems appropriate to bring this re- 
port to a close with a few words on the 
subject of wills and bequests. It is by 
mentioning the Society in their wills 
that members have it in their power to 
help greatly at an expense almost imper- 
ceptible as the item is absorbed in the 
capital of an estate in process of settle- 
ment. There are few members who 
could not leave a small sum, even if only 
$500, either for general or specified pur- 
poses, and it is a fact that had every 
member deceased within the past twenty- 
three years left us even no more than 
$200, the Society’s pressing financial 
worries would be met in full. And $500 
from each deceased member would have 
given us a fund more than doubling the 
income of the Society. 


Wo. SUMNER APPLETON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Notes and Gleanings 


LOAN Collection of Furniture 
will be exhibited at the Sarah 
Orne Jewett Memorial, South Berwick, 
Maine, from Wednesday, July 12, 
through Wednesday, July 24, including 


choice pieces from the Charles H. ‘Tyler 


Collection, owned by the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, and silver, glass and 
furniture from private collections. ‘The 
Memorial has been entirely refurnished 
since last year’s successful loan exhibi- 
tion, and now presents a still more at- 
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tractive appearance. It will be cared for 
and shown, this year, by Miss Alice Vose 
Burrage and Mr. William Clarence 
Burrage. The Wentworth Mansion, 
just across the river from the Jewett 
Memorial also will be open, at which 
may be seen interesting old furnishings, 
silhouettes, wax portraits, etc. 


E WOULD be glad to know how 

widespread is the use of the word 
“door rock,” to designate the large stone 
at the entrance to the typical New Eng- 
land farmhouse. Our interest arises from 
the fact that in our youth we heard this 
referred to as “door stone” and never 
‘door rock” 
until recently in a letter from the town 
of Carlisle, Mass., viz.: 

“The name “door rock’ is very com- 
mon in Carlisle to denote a stone door- 
step, but especially to designate a flat 
natural stone not hewn, used either as a 
step or a sunken rock to give a flat sur- 
face below the real door-step. I had not 
thought of it as being peculiar to Car- 
lisle as I have been accustomed to it al] 
my life. My father’s people came from 
the Oxford hills of Maine and in that 
section the name door-rock is used al- 
most invariably. Yesterday I tried out 
the Carlisle usage by talking with sev- 
eral of the older folks and without CX- 


‘ 


came across the expression 


ception they unconsciously used the word 
door-rock instead of door-stone or step. 
I have lived here only sixteen years and 
so did not know how much the name 
was in use. I had never noticed the use 
of any other expression.” 


Eis E Society has recently received as 
a gift two water color paintings 
and one pencil sketch representing views 
of old Brighton, Massachusetts. “The 


— 


most interesting of all is the “View from 
Bigelow’s Hill Brighton looking west, 
1852.” This shows the Charles River 
in the foreground with the Boston and 
Albany railroad at the left. Immediately 
in front of the river would now come 
the slaughterhouse and on the further 
bank would now be found the numerous 
buildings of the Watertown arsenal. In 
the picture the arsenal grounds are open 
country excepting two or three buildings, 
the exact purpose of which might be 
problematical. In the further distance 
is shown a small settlement, probably 
intended for Newton. In the distance 
are the hills of Waltham. Altogether it 
Is a very interesting picture of a district 
now occupied by 
parks. 

A second picture is a water color 
sketch, “The Old Church, Brighton, 
Mass. built in 1744.” It is of interest to 
note that this sketch, which is signed 
A. C. Warren, is very similar to the pic- 
ture on page 280 of Drake’s History of 
Middlesex County. ‘The most striking 
differences are, however, the transfor- 


buildings, roads or 


mation of a gambrel-roofed house in our 
picture to a pitched-roof house in Drake’s 
History, and changes in all the figures 
shown. 

The third picture is a pencil sketch, 
“The Ancient Oak at Brighton, Mass. 
Cut down in May, 1885.” It represents 
the ancient tree which stood at the junc- 
tion of Washington, Faneuil and No- 
nantom streets and gave that place the 
name of Oak Square. Drake’s History 
states that the State Commissioners, ap- 
pointed in 1837 to make a zoological 
and botanical survey of Massachusetts, 
found this to be the largest and oldest 
white oak in the whole State. Its cir- 
cumference on the ground was 25° 9” 
He goes on to say that “the wigwam of 
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the Waban Chief of the Nonantoms was 
a little west of the tree, in Newton, and 
he must often have rested in its generous 
shade. Tradition says the Apostle Eliot 
preached under it. The Indian trail ex- 
tended from it northeast to the Charles 
River and connected the settlement at 
the colleges with what was at first called 
Cambridge Village.” ‘The tree was at 
last cut down in 1855 as being a pos- 
sible source of danger. Mrs. Herbert E. 
Gutterson and Rey. Albert C. Larned, 
both of Brighton, were among_ those 
who contributed to the cost of this pur- 


chase. 


OSTON July goth 1716. Lately 
arrived from London, Francis 
Dewing who Engraveth and Printeth 
Copper Plates, Likewise Coats of Arms 
and cyphers on Silver Plate. He likewise 
Cuts Neatly in wood and Printeth Cal- 
licoes, &c. Lodging at Mrs. Hawks- 
worth against the Bunch of Grapes in 
King Street. Arrived in the Jollif Galley 
Capt. Aram Commander, the 12th of 
July 1716. — Records of the Im post Of- 
fice, Boston. 


N exhibition of progress photographs 
A of the restoration of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, was held in the main exhibi- 
tion hall of the Harrison Gray Otis 
house from February tenth to eighteenth 
inclusive, free to the public. 

The pictures (175) were enlarge- 
ments framed in celophane, prepared by 
the architects, Perry, Shaw and Hep- 
burn of Boston ( Arthur Shurcliff, Land- 
scape Architect), and were loaned to the 


Society through their generosity and that 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Esquire, 
of New York. 

The pictures were of the before and 
after type, in many cases indicating the 
vast amount of research which preceded 
the actual reconstruction. 

The Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities joined the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities in sponsoring the exhi- 
bition and appointed an honourary com- 
mittee to represent it. 

During the period of the exhibition 
the Harrison Gray Otis house was opened 
free to the public. Approximately fifteen 
hundred people attended, representing 
not only New England and Virginia 
but also many other states and some of 
the provinces of Canada, a number of 
whom made special trips for the exhi- 
bition. 


HE Historical Society of Sandwich, 

Massachusetts, will hold its annual 
exhibition of Sandwich glass from Au- 
gust 9 through August 19. For several 
years this society has sponsored a loan 
exhibition from local collections to sup- 
plement its own growing accessions, 
many of the pieces having descended in 
the families of Sandwich glass workmen. 
It was voted this year to hold the show- 
ing on the same days as the second ex- 
hibition of the Early American Glass 
Club so that visitors will have the oppor- 
tunity to view both. The Historical So- 
ciety’s exhibition will be open to the 
public daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Many rare and unusual early pieces of 
Sandwich glass will be included. 








Co the Members of 
Che Society for the reservation of 
Rew England Antiquities 


Oxup-Time New ENGLAND, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership 
and consequent increase in income it will be possible to render a greater 


service by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial 
features, and also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring 
this about the helpful assistance of members is needed to nominate for 
membership their friends and acquaintances, or, in fact, anyone who may 
be interested in the work of this Society and its illustrated magazine. If 
you will send us the names we will attend to all the details of corre- 
spondence. The membership of the Society is much larger than it was 
five years ago but the possibilities for increase are very great. Your 
codéperation will be highly appreciated and for your convenience a nomina- 
tion blank follows: 


‘Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


Society for the Preserbation of Mew Cnagland Antiquities 
Life Membership, $60; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. William Sumner Appleton, Corresponding Secretary 


141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 
I nominate 


Address 


for Membership in the Society. 


Name and address of Member. 

















